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PREFACE 



New history of the administration of American higher 
education is being written in this decade# This is an era 
of unprecedented growth and of an unprecedented challenge. 

New patterns of administrative planning and organization are 
emerging, and these have great relevance to the future structure 
of the American system of higner education. 

This report presents case studies of four selected 
universities and compares and contrasts the patterns of 
administrative planning and organization which these institu- 
tions have developed in their response tc, the challenge and 
the problems of growth. 

This is not a survey of American higher education through 
the selection of "typical" examples of planning. In many 
respects, these four institutions are atypical of the whole 
of American higher education. They are representative only 
of those large institutions which have made a responsible 
commitment to expansion so that they might accomodate an 
increased share of the burden of a rapidly expanding college 
population. 
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In the broad areas of their influence these four institutions 
are often regarded as models; therefore, it may he expected that 
in these studies vill he reflected in similar patterns of planning 
and decision-making as they are developed hy hundreds of in- 
stitutions in this decade and the next. Each of these institutions 
has developed certain policies, plans, and teaching technologies 
•yjiich may well become noteworthy contributions to the history 
of American higher education in this era • For this reason, we 
attach significance to these chronicles. 

Data of a nature of that gathered for these studies 
requires inquisitive probing of institutional history and 
of the rationales which underly pronounced decisions. We 
acknowledge with thanks the contributions of information made 
by Lyle Lanier and Charles McIntyre of the University of Illinois; 
by N. Edd Miller, Stanford Ericksen, Garnet Garrison, and Erwin 
Hanson of the University of Michigan; and by Charles Tharp, Roy 
Johnson, Eugene Cohen and President Henry King Stanford of Uni- 
versity of Miami • Many colleagues at the University of California 
have contributed information and ideas, both in specific queries 
and in Faculty Club luncheon-table conversations. Their help is 
deeply appreciated. 
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INTRODUCTION: 



A PERSPECTIVE OP THE PROBLEM OP GROWTH 

American Higher Education is viewing with awe the collision 
course of three great forces, each highly charged by the pressures 
of society. They are: the numerical expansion of the number 

of students demanding a higher education, the voluminous expansion 
of knowledge that is flowing from laboratory and scholars’ niche, 
and the dynamic expansion of Education’s service to a modern society. 

Quantitatively, the demand for higher education will double. 
Quantifying measurement of the other two forces is difficult, if not 
impossible. "Double” probably would be too conservative a measure, 
in any event. 

Numbers, the trademark of expansion, beget complexity. And 
complexity is threatening the old-time simplicity of scholars and 
their institutions which American ©lieges and American universities 
adopted from their English and Germanic godparents. 

Admini strative Organization 



Governance has become for most universities and colleges the 
administrative function of an increasingly complex organization 
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structure. It has threatened to outdate the tradition of "ccllegiality" 
•which is described in a comment attributed to one of the fellows of 
St. Johns College of Oxford, "On sunny afternoons a few of us fellows 
gather here in the yard, and over our pipes we take care of ' such 
matters of governance as are necessary." 

Administration, for the* large educational institution, has become 

a highly specialized professional service— even though the functions 

may be executed by those whom Etzioni describes as the "semi -everts." 

These, he says, are former "experts [faculty members] . . .with a 

managerial personality" or "managers" [specialized administrators/ 

2 

who have acquired an academic expertise. 

Only in recent decades of this century have theoreticians 
dared classify the administrators of academia in the same functional 
are with the administrators of public governments— or, certainly, 
of industrial and business institutions. 

If modem college and university administration is akin to 
public and business administration it would be well to realize that 
their administrators are of contrasting origin and kinship is the 
result of evolutionary developments in each institution which 
have drawn them to more common ground. 



This apropos story is told by T. R. McConnell, Director of Uni- 
versity of California’s, Center for the Study of Higher Education. 

2 

Amitai Etzioni, Authority Structure and Organizational Effective - 
ness, Administrative Science Quarterly, Vol. IV, No. 1, June, 1957) PP 5o. 
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Most of today’s large commercial institutions originated as 
smaller firms. Administrators, or entrepeneurs, founded these 
enterprises. Their organization patterns started with an apex and 
as the organization grew they added ever -broader layers to the structure 
of governance between the apex of power and the executors of the 

3 

organizations’ goals. 



On the other hand, educational institutions have in their 
history grown in the opposite manner. They were founded as 
communities or guilds of students and scholars. Their first 
governance was a "collegium", democratically almost as broad as 
the founding group. There was no triangular power structure for 

there was no apex. 



As the demands of society made these organizations more complex, 
successive hierarehial "layers" (department chairmen, deans, provosts, 
and presidents) were added to form the triangle. Only recent years 
have given currency to the notion that the apex of this organization 
chart marks what is in any real sense a "power center." 



3 1his is not to deny the thesis of Chester I. Barnard (The 
Function of the Executive, Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1958) 

that power in the modem" organization structure is permissive and 
flows upward from the executors, or doers , by reason of their 
Willingness to participate in the organization. We speak here only 
of the historic fact of genesis and growth of most modern business 

and public organizations. 



As the large universities become larger, as all universities 
and colleges find themselves competing harder for scarce faculty 
and scarce dollars, academic administration is certain to take 
on more of the characteristics of the modern business and political 
organization. 

A perspective of higher .education's growth problems may 
be ga ined not only through assessment of the physical size of 
the problem, but through examination of the traditions and social 
movement l . which have brought on the problem. 

Expansion of Enrollments 

Estimates of the volume of students who will be knocking on 
the gates of the institutions of higher learning in this and the 
next decade are calculated upon two factors, one of which is known 
and the other of which can be based on well-marked evidence. 

The number of people reaching college age each year until 
1980 is a known factor, because the entering freshmen class of 
1980 has now been born. Our college -age population will rise 
from 9,600,000 in i960 to 14,500,000 in 1970 and to 16,000,000 
in 1975. 

The other determinent of enrollment growth— the percentage 
of college-age youths who will actually enter college --seems to 



See Appendix A 
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have high predictahility based on the trend of the 20th Century. 

The percentage of college -age youth attending colleges ana uni- 
versities has increased from approximately four percent in 19OO 
to nearly 40 percent. 

Between 1939 and I960 the country’s population increased by 

37.1 percent, but because of the low birth rate during the Depression 

and War years, the college -age population (lb-21 ) in I960 was almost 

the same as in 1939 (only .2 of 1 percent larger). Yet, in i960 

the number of college degree-credit enrollments was more than two 

and one half times that of 1939* Altnough the college -age population 

in I960 was only 23,000 larger than in 1939* there were 2,216,000 

5 

more college enrolees. 

A survey conducted for the Ford Foundation in the spring of 
1959 by rcinwt Roper & Associates showed that 69 percent of the children 
below the age of 10 are expected by their parents to go to college. 
Even after allowing for over-enthusiastic parental aspirations, 
there is evidence that college participation will continue to 
increase . 

Different states and population masses of the country show 
considerable variance in the proportionate college enrollment of their 



See Appendix A 

; . 

•piwm Roper & Associates, The Public Pulse, No. 6, September 1959 
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high school graduates. California, with a long tradition of prodigious 
higher education recruitment, is estimated to send 57*5 percent 
of its 1970 college -age population on to institutions of higher 
learning. Utah, smaller in numbers but with a similar tradition, will 
lead the nation by sending 59*8 percent of its youth on to college. 
Other principal population areas of the country are expected to 
reach the following attendance ratios in 1970 • Illinois 42.1 per- 
cent, Massachusetts 50.2 percent, Michigan 43.10 percent. New York 
51.3 percent.^ In general, the western and northern urban ad- 
vanced-industrial areas are the leaders. Rural and southern areas 
show the lowest ratios. The areas of the greatest higher education 
growth problems are thus geographically pin-pointed. 

There seems to be general agreement that demand for college 
enrollments will increase from approximately 4,000,000 in 19^2 
to 7,000,000 in 1970; to the neighborhood of 8,500,0(5) students 
by 1975*^ To meet this demand, institutions of higher education 
will have to accomodate an average of 375*000 additional students 

each year . 

When it is realized that our present educational plant is geared 
to a college population in the neighborhood of 3,500,000 students. 



7 

Figures, extracted from state tables are quoted in: Ronald 

B* Thompson, The Problem of Rising College Enrollments , The College 
Blue Book, Yonkers, New York, 1957 * 

8 

See Appendix B 
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an idea of the problem and the magnitude of the task of preparing for 
these groups becomes evident. 

The first shook -waves of the college enrollment explosion 
will arrive with the entering freshmen classes of 1964 and 19&5- 
After low birth rates in the 1930’ s and early 40’s, and actual declines 
in 1944 and 1945 (which held college enrollments to modest increases 
until 1963), the birth rate in 1946 increased enormously by 23 percent 
and increased by another 12 percent in 1947* These incriments, 
further accellerated by the increasing proportionate college attendance 
of 18-22 year olds (up more than 1 percent each year), fontell the 
enrollment explosion of 1964 and I965. 9 Here are the first painful 
collisions of the numerical combinations which will being crises 
and change to the years of the decade which follows. 

Expansion of Knowledge 



Statistics of predicted enrollment increases do not alone 
measure the girth of the enrollment problem. There has been expansion 
of the volume of knowledge to be taught as well as expansion of the 
number of students to be taught. The mushroom-like growth of knowledge 
in the last two decades requires our colleges and universities to 
offer instruction in areas which were virtually non-existent 20 years 
ago; electronics, oceanography, geophysics, biophysics, astrophysics. 
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See Appendix B 
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microbiology, radio astronomy, group dynamics, and the heretofore neglected 

10 

rare languages. Kerr points out that the fastest growing intellectual 
field today is biology, describing it as a "veritable revolution" and 
predicting that "if the first half of the 20th Century may be said to have 
belonged to the physical sciences, the second half may well belong to the 
biological. Resources within the University will be poured into the new 
biology and into the resulting new medicine and new agriculture..."^ 

Instruction in these new fields requires an ever increasing number 
of new faculty specialists and new and expensive equipment such as 
electronic computors, radio telescopes, electron microscopes, hydrogen 
devices and x-ray spectrographs, not to mention thousands of new books 
for libraries. Most of these requirements transcend the financial 
means of most colleges and even universities. They must be available, 
however if students are to be educated in a late 20th Century manner. 

And this society will demand. 

Expansion of Service 

Because colleges and universities are in and of the social milieu, 
they exist to serve that society in many ways. The expansion of non- 
teaching public services, which have come to be both burden and 
privilege of universities, is exceeded only by the demand for 



John A. Perkins and Daniel W. Wood, "Issues in Federal Aid to 
Higher Education:, in The Federal Government and Higher Education , 
Prentiss Hall, i960. 
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Clark Kerr, The Uses of the University , Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, 1963* 



quantitative expansion of teaching. While it is true of all higher 
education institutions, it can be safely presumed that the larger 
the institution and the more prestigeous its academic standing, the 
greater vill be its involvement in services to the public which 
require major commitments of scholarly manpower, research facilities 
and building space. No austerity can forego this service commitment 
for government and industry are now strongly dependent upon the 
basic research and scholarly output of universities. And uni- 
versities, are increasingly dependent upon government and industry 
as principal resources for qualitative, as well as quantitative ex- 
pansion. Kerr points out "growth and shifting emphasis and involve- 
ment in society all take money; and which universities get it in 

the largest quantities will help determine which of them excell 

12 

a decade or two hence." 

Ability to Finance 

That the American economy will be able to meet the growing 
needs of higher education in the coming decades seems beyond serious 
question. In 1959, the total expenditures for higher education- 
capital and operating expenses together — amounted to 4.9 billion 
or 1.1 percent of the gross national product. By 1970* assuming 
unemployment of not more than 4 percent and using 1946-59 
price levels, the gross national product can be expected to be not 
less than 700 billion. With approximately 1.5 percent allocated to 



higher education, funds realized vould meet projected costs of $10.7 
billion. 1 ^ The problem -will be how to make the necessary proportion 
of national income available to education keep pace with enrollment 
increases and expenditure needs. 

The Commitment • to Expansion 



The American tradition, dating at least as far back as the 

Land Grant Act of 1862, has been to provide an educational opportunity 

to every youth in the land who desires a higher education and is 

capable of undertaking it. President John F. Kennedy said, 

"Our present American educational system was founded 
on the principle that opportunity for education in 
this country shall be available to all --not merely 
those who have the ability to payo . . .For this 
country reserves its highest honors for only one 
kind of aristocracy- -that which the founding fathers 
called ’an aristocracy of achievement arising out 
of a democracy of opportunity. * 1,14 



. Another American tradition, just as deeply rooted in democratic 
ritual, tends to present problems to attainment of this ideal. 
Colleges and universities, public as well as private, have developed 
independently, autonomously, and with wide diversity. Millett has 



■^Alvin C. Eurich, "Increasing Productivity in Higher Education: 
g)ier Education in the United States , ed. Seymour E. Harris, 
HAynmyd U ni versity Press, Cambridge ~ 9 i960. See Appendix C. 

lli 

President John F. Kennedy, Message on Education , The White 
House, January 29, 19^3 
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observed. The outstanding characteristic of the American system 
of higher education is that it is not a system at all. There is 
no common pattern of curriculum, instructional method, or organization..."' 1 '^ 
This tradition of diversity and autonomy inhibits coordinated planning, 
diminishes efficiency, and dilutes finahcial support of higher education 
at all governmental and other financial -source levels. Yet it is 
our "system", and Americans would have no other. Broad strategy 
for coping with education's growth problem must take account of this 
fact of life and seek ingenious solutions. 

Building higher fences with restrictive admissions policies 

does not answer the problem for the institution of higher education 

as a whole. Answer, if there is one, must be found in deeper 

probes of society's requirements and of education's highest purposes. 

McConnell points out, "Educators might as well face the fundamental 

fact that they will not determine how many young people will go to 

college. In the long-run, society will make that decision." And 

Knight with logic concludes: 

Within a very few year is... the pressures upon 
calm insight will be nearly intollerable \ the 
demands for student spaces, additional faculty. 



1 !? 

J. D. Millett, "Colleges Must and Can Be More Efficient," in 
Planning College Policy for the Critical Decades Ahead . College 
Entrance Examination Board, No. 5, 195&* 

16 

T. R. McConnell, "Education 1971? — Higher Education" in 
Hubris j Man and Education, Union Printing Company, Bellingham, Washington. 
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proper plant, will leave us no time to look beyond 
our immediate obligations. It is not too strong to 
say that unless we define our purposes with complete 
clarity now, we shall find ourselves hopelessly and 
dangerously confused by 1970* • • ' 

Preparedness for Expansion 

By and large, American higher education will not be ready to cope 
with this problem. With some notable exceptions, public and private in- 
stitutions at this late date have not been able to impress their governing 
boards or state legislators with the need to plan, to finance and to build 
in anywhere near sufficient quantities to meet the challenge of this 
coming decade. It is predict ible that many a trustee board and state 
legislature convening in January of 1965 will hear pleadings for expanded 
facilities and the need for greater opportunities for higher education 
and will squirm under the political pressures of parents of college -age 
youths who could not be admitted to the college of their choice, or perhaps 
to any institution. That so many of these rejectees will be educationally 
and intellectually qualified, motivated to college attendance but dis- 
appointed in not being accepted, will be the disaster of the times. 

Even if "crash programs" become the vogue of the last half of this 
decade, it is doubtful that higher education, institutions who attempt 
such programs can get in step with the trend and at the same time retain 
their educational standards. 



17 

Douglas M. Knight, "Purpose and Policy in Higher Education", 
The Federal Government and Higher Education, Prentice -Hall, Inc., i960. 
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A false sense of security may be gaining some currency out 
of predictions that seem to say, "If ve can find some •way of muddling 
through the rest of the 1960' s, the 1970’s won't be so bad.” 

The enrollment crisis facing colleges and universities 
from 1964 through 1970 cannot be regarded as a problem similar in 
any way to that of the postwar years of 1946 through 1951, and hence 
one which will be dispelled after a few years of crisis. None of 
the pr edict ible temporary features of those postwar enrollment 
expansions are present in this crisis. For higher education in- 
stitutions to react to the crisis of the 1960's with any of the 
patterns of response of the 1940 's would be an unthinkable mis- 
reading of the social and economic trends of our times. 

Attitudes Towards Expansi on 

If the tasks which higher education will be asked to assume 
in the remainder of this decade are great, the attitudes of the 
participants who must share these tasks is the key to their magnitude. 

With all the community of interests, there is divergence of 
viewpoints within academia. Faculties are conservative, sometimes 
tend towards self-serving decisions of recommendations. Administrators 
are impatient; approach many decisions with frustrating ambivalence. 
Trustees can be meddlesome or misdirecting. Legislators and other 
holders of the purse strings sometimes attempt to impose unacceptable 
conditions with their dispensing of necessary resources. 
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The American college faculty is both "community of scholars" 
and a "bureaucratic organization of professionals*." Its interests 
are uncompromising, its influence determinative. 

The all-important position of faculty in the era of change 
and the era of growth was dramatically detailed by Clark Kerr 
in this third Godkin Lecture at Harvard in 19^3: 



Change is a traumatic (experience for an academic 
community, as for others. The Yale faculty in 
1828 rejected in theory, while approving in reality, 
that colleges * . . .by being immovably moored to the 
same station. . . serve only to measure the rapid current 
of improvement which is passing by them' . (Kerr quotes 
the Yale Annual Report of 1828). 

In a very real sense the faculty is the university- - 
its most productive element, its source of distinction. 

The faculty members are properly partners in the enter- 
prise with areas reserved for their exclusive control. 

Yet when change comes it is rarely at the instigation 
of this group of partners as a collective body. T5ie 
group is more likely to accept or reject or comment, 
than to devise or propose. 

Institutional changes are coming, however, in areas 
under faculty control or influence. Some of the needed 
revisions will be troublesome. In many places, curricula 
and calendars will need to be restudied; undergraduate 
teaching renovated; faculty concepts of equality of treat- 
ment revised; mechanization of some elements of instruction 
installed; some fields of study revolutionized. These 
changes will come in the £ace nuch faculty hesitation 
and even some resistence. 
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Clark Kerr, op. cit . 



The main gate key to the problems of growth is the degree of 
practical responsibility which will be assumed by the faculties for the 
broadest educational goals. The faculty must be leaders and they must 
share the responsibility of enlightened leadership in formulating adminis 
trative policy that embraces pedagogic efficiency and that is tuned 
to the modem era of growth. 

However resistant to compromise faculty attitudes may bie, 

the decisions of administrators must reflect directed leadership. 

This is essential, whether the role of administrator is that of 

the "mediator" in a faculty-administration decision-making area, as 

described by Kerr of California, the "academic leader, the first 

among equals" envisioned by Millett of Miami, the vigorous "man 

of mana ge m ent" as seen by Stoke of Queens College, or the care- 

20 

taker" role described by former President Dodds of Princeton. 



The administrator must initiate, stimulate, and guide decision- 
making action. Problems of the enrollment-growth era are impatient 
of delay in reaching good solutions. The nature of these problems 
is such that they will reach some solution whether administrators 
guide the solution or not. The children have been born, they are 
now reaching college age. The matter of whether they receive 
adequate college or university training will be solved, and the 
decision of where and under what conditions this training will be 
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'See Clark Kerr, op. cit., J. D. Millett, The Academic Comrriinity: 
An Essay on Organization. New York, McGraw-Hill, 19&2, H. W^Sto e, 
Am erican College President , New Yor, Harper and Bros., 1959, and 
H. W. Dodds, T^e Academic President- -Educator or Caretaker? New Yor 

McGraw-Hill, 19&2. 
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given will be made regardless of "the visdom or directed influence 
of college an ti univ ersity administrators* Here is the challenge 
for a peculiar style of leadership. 

The organizational and administrative patterns for each in- 
stitution mast he dravn to provide maximum operating efficiency 
within the framework of its traditions and the attitudes and legitimate 
interests of its facility and administrators. There can be no generally- 
applicable pattern for administrative organization or administrative 

efficiency. 

The diversity among institutions, the great variance of educational 
goals, the variables of size, sponsorship, position of prestige, wealth or 
lack of it, are all factors which will shape the optimum form of organization. 
But perhaps the most determinative factor is that of personality— the 
historic "personality” of the institution and the human personality of 
its authoritative leader. This is true whether that leadership is legiti- 
matized under formal title and office, or whether it simply operates through 
convenient and accepted channels of communication between the knowledge 
producers and the providers of the necessary resources. 

The attitudes with which lay governing boards and state 
legislatures approach the problems of higher education are strongly 
determinative of the nature of whatever solutions are found. If 
the decisions which guide financial husbandry are made in an atmospehre 
of expediency rather than ultimate goal-oriented progress, neither 
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real progress nor worthwhile existence will result. 

Educational Goals 

Important as they may he, funds alone do not provide the 
answer to higher educations problems. College enrollments in the 
next decade can, and probably will, double in number. This amounts to 
the building of another whole higher educational establishment, equal in 
size to our present, on top of the institution which has grown to its 
present size over a period of two centuries. Funds must be provided and 
spent only in relation to the answers they give to the questions of what 
kind of an institution this new establishment will be, what are to be its 
social aims, what are to be its educational goals. 

Solution of the problems of growth for individual institutions and 
for the whole institution of American higher education starts with the 
requirement of improvement in the quality of undergraduate teaching. 

Simply more teaching will not suffice. 

Quantity of teaching and quality of teaching are interdependent. 

Modern society and modem technology are demanding not only more 
baccalaureates, but increasing numbers of professional degrees and doctorates, 
as well as scholars and researchers who will fallow post doctoral training 
programs. To supply its own demand for increased faculties, universities 
and colleges must expand their graduate instructional programs. To 
support this vast organizational super- structure of graduate education. 
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the supply of baccalaureates must be increased in quality as well as 
increased in quantity. Society’s demands and the requirements of higher 
education institutions are thus amalgamated. A high- scale quality ot teaching 
is demanded by a more complex and more sophisticated, soctoy. It is also re- 
quired by educational institutions if they are to continue the production 
of knowledge in and for today’ s complex world. 



The history of the conflict between the quality of undergraduate 

teacning and tne growth of graduate research and education goes back as 

far, perhaps, as the opening of Johns Hopxins University in 1876 when for 

the first time a new emphasis was placed on research and discovery as 

the nign runction of an educational institution. McGrath argues tnat 

the decline of general liberal education “parallels almost exactly” the 

asendency of specialized graduate schools. Orlans bitterly comments 

on the deterioriation in the ranks of undergraduate teachers, claiming that: 

The staff tnat teaches solely in the undergraduate college of 
the great un iversities seem to consist mainly 01 young men 
awaiting advancement, older professors surviving from days 
when undergraduate teaching was more esteemed, women, foreigners, 
able but doctorless souls, mediocrities with doctorates, and 
others who, for one reason or another, belong to the legion 
of the academically disenfranchised. Perhaps the most use- 
ful and respected are the good teachers who enjoy associating 
with and influencing undergraduates, but have never quite 2 2 

made tne grade in the merciless world of independent scholarship. 



21 Ead. J. McGrath, Tne Graduate School and t he Decline of Liberal 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1959 * 

22 Harold Orlans, The Effects of Federal Pr ograms on Higher 
Education, The Brookings Institution, Washington, D.C., 1962. 
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As American higher education seeks to grope with the problem 
of growth, it must simultaneously grapple with the problem of im- 
priving the quality of undergraduate teaching for the two problems 
ca nno t be separated even if the moral obligation to present the 
best possible quality of education is ignored. 

F&culty Shortages 

p'acul’ty shortages compound the problems of expansion of 
education as well as improvement in the quality of education. 

No subject is more debated among educators than the extent of the 
present and pending faculty " shortage" and its implications for 
academic standards. 

Recent surveys of the faculty shortage problem by McGrath 
and by Berelson report that most college presidents are finding 
difficulty in filling staff positions, especially in mathematics 
and in the sciences. Of the 503 college presidents replying to 
McGrath's question, "Have you had difficulty iu the past several 
years in obtaining properly qualified teachers?", seventy-five 
percent said "Yes" or "yes, in certain fields"; of the 601 college 
presidents responding to Berelson' s question "Have you experienced 
any unusual difficulties in getting qualified college teachers 
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for your staff in the past few years?" Eighty-one percent said "Yes". 
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See Earl J. McGrath op. cit., and Bernard Berelson, Graduate 
Education in the United States, McGraw-Hill, i 960 . 
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In the state of California alone it vas estimated that between 

1959 and 1975 a total of 54,424 new fUll-time faculty members must 

be recruited to meet the estimated demand based on porjected student 

enrollments in that State’s public and private institutions of 

24 

higher education. 



The competition for faculty members is certain to be intense. 

Salaries will continue to rise and fringe benefits will be granted 

in efforts to retain personnel. There will be intensified competition 

with industry and with government. Teaching loads will be competitively 

reduced, and as they are reduced they will add further to the burden 

25 

of the faculty shortage. 



Kerr is of the opinion that this phenomenon may be of relatively 

short duration, lasting, perhaps for the remainder of this decade. 

He sees faculty salaries catching up with income in other professions, 
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and by 1970 the deficit of PhD’s turning into a surplus. This 
hopefull prognostication, however, is not shared universally among 

scholars in the field. 

Helping in some measure to relieve this problem, but at best 
contributing a relatively small measure of the needed reliei, is 
the current movement towards further mechanization of the media of 
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California Master Plan, op. cit . 
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Kerr op. cit . 
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Kerr, ibid. 
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instruction through language laboratories, teaching machines, and 
television. Such eilorts improve the quality and save faculty time 
for other endeavors, including more individual work with, students. 

Changes of some sort are mandatory, for in this era no in- 
stitution can remain the same by merely resisting change. 

New Organization Patterns 

On the broad outlook, there are perhaps three alternative ways 
to conquer the problem of doubled enrollments. The size of each 
and every institution could be doubled, with each Institution 
absorbing its ” share" of the increased load. The number of in- 
stitutions could be doubled. The operating efficiency of present 
institutions could be doubled, some claim, through internal adjustments 
and reform and by adding ’’plant capacity” only as other means are 
exhausted. 

The problem undoubtedly will not be solved by any of these 
alternatives, singly. The first two ignore the economic facts 
of life as well as most other practical considerations. The second 
does hold the attraction, ephemeral though it may be, of maintaining 
more of the status quo for the older institutions. The third al- 
ternative is probably not a complete answer to the problem, but it 
does encompass the area in which many productive measures will be taken 
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The pattern, of higher education in the 1970 ’s will undoubtedly 
reflect, in some measure, each of these three patterns of expansion. 

Regardless of the path or paths which will be followed, major 
attention will have to be given to the organizational patterns 
and administrative structures. Much more research is needed to 
wisely establish administrative policies and educational standards 
regarding class sizes, laboratory usage, teaching techniques, and 
administrative procedures. In this connection, Thompson warns 
"It may be that, if we are to continue to make higher education 
availab^&| to ever increasing numbers of youth, the type of education 
we give these young people should be modified." He raises such 
questions as should the present framework of four-year undergraduate 
education and the present system of professional education be con- 
tinued? What is the optimum size for each specific type of school? 
Shall the present colleges and universities be expanded, new ones 
established, or shall the number of students permitted to attend 
institutions of higher education be limited to existing facilities? 

Is there an optimum-maximum size for specific types of schools? 

Are our present colleges and universities located in the most logical 

centers for further development, or should new centers of education 
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be established in light of population shifts? But lacking, as 
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Ronald B. Thompson, A Time for Decisions in Higher Education , 
in "A Call for Action", American Council on Education, Washington D. C. 
1959 
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Millett suggests, an American system of higher education, who 
is to answer these questions, what authoritative hody is to make the 
necessary decisions? 

Under the characteristic American tradition of diversity and 
autonomy, these major questions' will find their own answers . They 
are answers that will “be given by the forces of a dynamic society 
acting through the pressures and directions of its higher education 
demands, its individual and collective educational requirements, 
the forces of the economy and technology, as they expand and evolve 
over the next decade. 

Some purposive guidance can be given to the direction of these 
decisions through pragmatic development of sound organization plans 
and policies which will guide those changes which can be predicted. 

Summary 

Current problems of growth in higher education are the expected " result 
not only of a major population increment, but of the increased demands, 
an increasingly urban, sophisticated, highly industrialized society 
is making on its youth and on its institutions of higher learning. 
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Millett, op. cit . 
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®ie educational tradition of "democracy of opportunit jP > 
and our peculiar culture's tradition of independence , autonomy and 
diversity of educational institutions both sets the challenge and 
confounds the logic of "planners." 

The forces of society decree that solution to this problem 

will be found, -whether through purposive planning of educators or 

ryv 

through crisis that -will bring accomodation in some less socially 
beneficial manner. The challenge is not " Will we educate our youth?", 
but, "How well will we educate them to better meet the high goals 
of this dynamic society?" 

Many patterns of organization and of goal -directed action are 
evolving from an interegnum of confusion, delayed recognition of 
the size and nature of the problem conflicting attitudes, and reluctance 
to change long-standing traditions. Change is inevitable, for there 
can be no maintenance of the "status quo" in an evolving culture. 

American higher education faces decisions not of whether to change 
or of how to change— but of whether to plan and direct this change, 
or have change forced upon it by the irregular pressures of society. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

Giant among American institutions of higher education, the 
University of California now faces the greatest challenge in its 
history. 

Already the largest single public University, with 64,640 
enrolled students, it faces the charge of doubling its size in this 
decade. Its challenge is to absorb that growth and to retain the 
essential nature of its historic goals, the same spirit in scholar- 
ship and research, the same tradition of autonomy in the direction 
of its destiny. 

It will be impossible for this complex to escape change^ for 
it must change to remain the same. 

The gigantic planning for this change has been the subject 
of and the model for much of the discussion and much of the planning 
of its colleagues in the field of higher education. 
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Tne Size of the Growth Problem 



Since 1950 California's population has rocketed from about 
ten and one -half million to something over seventeen million. By 
1970, its demographers say, it will have increased to more than twenty 
one million, and this trend will not stabilize in the decades 
immediately thereafter. It will increase to twenty nine million in 
19b0, thirty seven million in J-990 and forty five minion in *000, when 
nearly three times the present population will reside in the state. 

By 1975, projections of the State Department of Finance in- 
dicate, more than one million students, 666,000 attending full time, 
will be enrolled in California universities, colleges and junior colleges. 
This is three times the current enrollment. It is, indeed, nearly 
one-third of the present total of college students over the entire 

nation. 

Assuming continuation of existing policies, and assuming also 
that the campus plant facilities will be provided, the State of 
California and the University of California predict the educational 
task of the remainder of this century by the data in the following 



table: 



" Status Quo 11 Enrollment Projections 
for Higher Education in California 







Full-time 


Enrollments in 






Enrollments in 


University of 


Year 

(i960) 


Population* 

(15,530,000) 


Higher Education** 
(276,000) 


California*** 

(^9,169) 


1965 

1975 

1980 

1985 

1990 

1995 

2000 


18. 450. 000 

25.320.000 

28.520.000 

33.500.000 

37.500.000 

41.600.000 

45.100.000 


400.000 
666,350 

765.000 

868.000 
972,000 

1.075.000 

1.169.000 


77,000 

118,900 

137.000 

157.000 
. 177,000 

196.000 

214.000 



♦Projected to 1980 by Dr. Carl Frisen, Department of 
Finance demographer, and to 2000 by Dr. Van Beuren 
Staribery. 



♦♦College enrollment projections assume increases onl£ 
at the same rate as that of the increase in total 
population. This is an extremely conservative 
assumption. 



***University enrollments shown are the projections 
based on the restrictive provisions of the Master 
Plan agreement. 



How quality of education and range of opportunity can be 
supported for these vastly increased numbers of students, and with- 
out wasteful duplication and crippling expenditure of public funds, 
is the crisis the State of California faces. 



This is the crisis which lead Californians to commission 
studies of this impending problem as far back as ^-studies which 
culmina ted in the Master Plan for Higher Education in California 



